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In investigating the lineage links from Bhattoji to Nāgeśa, we first distinguish between 
two types of lineages, namely the family lineage and the teacher-disciple lineage. In 
exploring the relations between Bhattoji, his brother Rangoji, Rangoji’s son 
Kaundabhatta and Bhattoji's own grandson Haridiksita, we are dealing with the family 
lineage. The relationships between Bhattoji and his teacher Sesakrsna, between 
Haridiksita and Nāgeša, and Nagesa and Vaidyanatha, belong to the teacher-disciple 
lineage type. In the former, there is a double relationship, while in the latter, the 
relationship is mainly ideological. While one expects to see respectful treatment of 
seniors in these lineages by the junior members, what is more interesting is to see how 
the disagreements manifest within the lineages of both types. How does one disagree 
with one's own teacher or uncle, without showing disrespect? The members of these 
lineages developed fine-tuned and subtle ways of expressing their differences. Within 
these four or five generations, Bhattoji's disagreements with Sesakrsna became a 
perceived sign of his disrespect for his teacher, while Nagesa’s disagreements with 
Bhattoji and Haridiksita were expressed in ways that did not express disrespect. All the 
same, Nāgeša and his disciples broke new ground and claimed to have initiated a 
Navya school of grammar, marking departure from Bhattoji and Haridiksita, who were 
deemed to belong to the ‘Prac’ or old school. 


Keywords: Bhattoji Dīksita; Nāgešabhatta; Sanskrit grammarians; teacher-student 
lineages; Sanskrit debate 


In the last few years, a number of scholars, including the present author, who participated 
in the project of Sanskrit Knowledge Systems on the Eve of Colonialism led by Professor 
Sheldon Pollock, have explored the period of 1550 to 1750 AD and, looking at a broad 
range of Sanskritic traditions, have noted the wider revival in Sanskrit literature and 
learning, with intellectuals in many different settings experimenting with new ways of 
ordering and relating to their own inherited traditions. A core objective of the scholarly 
generations during this period was to recover the viable philosophical arguments from 
their received traditions, and restate them with greater precision, keeping in view the 
entire history of debates on relevant issues. This project of recovering the essential truth 
from the old tradition is indicated by the use of the word kaustubha in the titles of 
numerous works produced during this period, including Bhattoji Diksita's own 
Šabdakaustubha and Tattvakaustubha. Here there is an allusion to the Purāņic legend of 
the Devas and the Asuras recovering the kaustubha jewel by churning the primordial 
ocean. Using this analogy, the scholars of this period are sifting through the entire history 
of traditional arguments and sorting them out by using a sharp critical examination. Thus, 
the kaustubha model represents a different type of scholarship compared to the samgraha 
‘collection’ model of scholarship. The kaustubha model indicates the drive to re-order and 
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re-assess the inherited tradition. This creates the new situation, such that scholars are 
impelled into the new modes of presenting their ideas. An inevitable component of this 
scholarly activity was the necessity to critique the received wisdom, and this critique 
required the freedom and the dexterity to examine, and if necessary to disagree with, the 
views of one's own predecessors. This activity was made complex because of the fact that 
so much intellectual activity was organized around the family and teacher-disciple 
lineages, and hence intellectual affiliations/loyalties were both familial and pedagogical, 
and sometimes both. How does one disagree, without manifesting disrespect for the 
seniors and predecessors in one's own lineage? 

The other part of the story is the intense and often face-to-face milieux where the 
scholars lived and worked. There seem to have been three aspects to this. First of 
course there were changes in the scholarly communities in Banaras.! By the seven- 
teenth century, scholar households — where family and intellectual lineages crossed 
over — lived and worked in larger numbers and much more cheek by jowl than in earlier 
centuries, such that reputations were the subject of more intense and often jealous 
scrutiny and gossip. Second, would be the expanding numbers of courtly centres 
where, as I have documented elsewhere,” rulers looked to bring in intellectual cham- 
pions and have them exchange intellectual blows as a public spectator sport. Third, 
would be the expanding world of paper manuscript circulation itself, such that scholars 
were more, and more quickly aware of the emergence of new and possibly conflicting 
views.? 

In what follows, I shall examine a few relationships among Banaras scholars from the 
tradition of Sanskrit grammar. Here I shall explore the strategies that early modern 
scholars within a particular family and teaching lineage found themselves having to use 
in order to find a way to ‘disagree without disrespect’ — or rather, to maintain ‘respect for 
the person” while withholding compliance with their opinions. This is, as it were, one of 
the very important ‘social’ dimensions of the intellectual turbulence of the time. I shall 
also analyse the case of a work retrospectively attributed to a teacher by his disciple. This 
is a wonderful example of the dilemmas of public and private loyalty, public propriety, 
individual intellectual ambition, the guarding of reputations, good and bad family rela- 
tions, etc. that these scholars faced. 

When we compare this situation with our own modern times, we see some inevitable 
similarities. Modern scholars, certainly Western scholars, are almost necessarily required 
to establish their own academic identity by disagreeing with their own predecessors. This 
is seen as the principal way a field can be substantially advanced transcending the 
achievements of one's predecessors. If one agrees with an authority figure, one has 
shown deference to that authority, but one has not made a new contribution. It is possible 
to make a new contribution by furthering someone else's previous arguments, but that 
advances a field only marginally. Introduction of new paradigms almost always requires 
refutation of the old established paradigms. How does one do that without showing 
disrespect to the promoters of those old established paradigms? One disagrees with 
some seniors more respectfully, than with others, and this requires sophisticated ways 
of formulating one's disagreements. For example, one may disagree with one's own 
teacher in a more respectful way, than with someone seen as a rival from a distant school. 
In one case, one may want to minimize the impact of one's disagreement, while in another 
case one may want to maximize it. When I arrived as a graduate student in 1968 at the 
University of Pennsylvania, I was told not to quote anyone's opinion in support of my 
opinion, but quote only if I disagree with that person, and then I was expected to state the 
reasons for my disagreement. In the world of Indian academics in Pune where I had done 
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my previous studies, disagreeing with an authority figure was not encouraged, and 
certainly one could not easily disagree with one's own teachers, without severe conse- 
quences. This does not mean that disagreements did not occur. But the culture ensured 
that the disagreements were rare and, in most cases, were expressed in muted voices. In 
the highly traditional environment of early modern South Asia, the process of disagree- 
ment was even more complex and a given case of disagreement employed very complex 
ways of signifying one's respect or disrespect, and this was done deliberately following 
some well-established paths. I will explore these ways of disagreement and their complex 
and various manifestations, and consequences. The devices used by these early modern 
Sanskrit scholars may seem more tortuous and contrived, but they reveal to us the cultural 
norms of that period, and point to issues that have remained relevant to the present modes 
of scholarly debate. 

The lineage of grammatical scholarship from Bhattoji Diksita to NageSabhatta is 
an important historical period to investigate the relationships between successive 
generations. In investigating the lineage links from Bhattoji Diksita to Nagesabhatta, 
we first need to distinguish between two types of lineages, namely the family lineage 
and the teacher-disciple lineage. While exploring the relations between Bhattoji 
Diksita, his brother Rangojibhatta, Rangojibhatta’s son Kaundabhatta, and Bhattoji 
Diksita's own grandson Hari Diksita, we are dealing with the family lineage. On the 
other hand, the relationships between Bhattoji Diksita and his teacher Sesakrsna, 
between Hari Diksita and Nāgešabhatta, and Nagesabhatta and Vaidyanatha, belong 
to the teacher-disciple lineage type. In the family lineage type there is a double 
relationship, while in the teacher-disciple lineage the relationship is mainly ideologi- 
cal. While one expects to see respectful treatment of seniors in these lineages by the 
junior members, what is more interesting 1s to see how the disagreements manifest 
within the lineages of both types. How does one disagree with one's own teacher or 
uncle, without showing disrespect? What are the ways to express disrespect? While 
one may not intend disrespect, others may interpret one's actions as being indicative of 
disrespect. It appears that the members of these lineages developed fine-tuned and 
subtle ways of expressing their differences. Within these four or five generations, 
Bhattoji Diksita's disagreements with Sesakrsna became a perceived sign of his 
disrespect for his teacher, while Nagesabhatta’s disagreements with Bhattoji Dīksita 
and Hari Diksita were expressed in ways that did not express disrespect, and were not 
perceived as expressing disrespect. All the same, Nāgešabhatta and his disciples broke 
new ground and claimed to have initiated a Navya school of grammar, marking 
departure from Bhattoji Diksita and Hari Dīksita, who were deemed to belong to the 
‘Prac’ or old school. But as we shall see, the terms prac and navya are relative terms, 
and as the flow of history moves forward, the navyas become prāc for the newer 
upcoming generations. 

Our investigation begins with reviewing the relationship of Sesakrsna with his 
predecessors. Bhattoji Diksita's teacher Šesakrsņa wrote a commentary named 
Praka$a on Ramacandra’s Prakriyakaumudi. The Prakriyākaumudī with Sesakrsna's 
commentary Prakāša was published in 1977—1980 in three volumes by Muralidhara 
Mishra in the Sarasvati Bhavana Granthamala, and this is an invaluable text made 
available for the first time. Introductory verses of Praka$a explain what Sesakrsna aims 
to achieve and how. While many scholars have written about the historical narrative 
that Bhattoji Dīksita's Praudhamanorama criticized his teacher's, Sesakrsna's, work, 
and that this act of criticizing his own teacher enraged other disciples of that teacher, 
especially Jagannatha and Cakrapani, who composed works attacking Bhattoji Dīksita 
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for this rude transgression, Sesakrsna's own commentary on the Prakriyakaumudi has 
drawn little attention so far. A quick look at the introductory verses of Sesakrsna's 
commentary Prakāša provides a wealth of information about how he came to write this 
commentary and what he perceived to be his objectives. Verses 43 and 44 in the 
introduction to Prakāša state that Sesakrsna has carefully considered the words of 
Patafijali’s Mahabhasya and he invites his readers to evaluate his words only after 
taking into account Patafijali's words (phaniprayukta bhanitir vicintya ciram maduktih 
paribhavaniya //43//). Verse 38 says that there are some who merely present what has 
been said before by others, but do not understand that their statements contradict each 
other because they merely catch the written words without understanding the import. 
What is the use of such commentators? It is difficult to find a commentator who finds 
faults in the previous explanations with his own intelligence, says something new that 
has not been said before, rejects the views of others and explains difficult points. 
Sesakrsna would probably expect this characterization to be a description of himself. 
The predecessor that he criticizes 1s Vitthalacarya, the author of the commentary 
Prasada on the Prakriyakaumudi of Ramacandra. Vitthalacarya was the grandson of 
Rāmacandra. Bhagiratha Prasad Tripathi, in his introduction to the first volume of 
Muralidhara Mishra's edition of the Prakriyākaumudī,” extensively quotes passages of 
Sesakrsna's Prakasa where he refers to Vitthalacarya as prac ‘old, elder’ and criticizes 
his views. Sesakrsna and Vitthalacarya belong to the same Šesa family and are only a 
generation apart, and yet Sesakrsna's manner of criticizing Vitthalacarya is direct and 
often I than respectful. Here are a few examples guoted by Bhagirath Prasad 
Mishra”: 


(1) yat tu praca ... udahrtam tac cintyam, ‘what the older authority has presented 
needs to be reexamined.’ 

(2) iti praficah parastah, ‘thus the older authority (plural of respect) is refuted.’ 

(3) apadanam prācām asambhavaduktikam, ‘this argument of the older authority 
(plural of respect) is an unlikely statement.” 

(4) itīhopanyāsah praco’ranyarodanam eva, ‘this presentation by the older authority 
is like screaming in the wild.” 

(5) pracah apy uktih parāstā, ‘the statement of the older authority is rejected.’ 

(6) iti praca vyakhyatam tad asat, ‘the older authority explained it thus, but that is 
false.” 


Šesakrsņa generally shows respect to Rāmacandra and calls him Ācārya, often using 
the word Ācārya in plural, though in several places he rejects his views, citing some- 
times contradictions with the Bhasya of Pataüjal (e.g. drnkarapunah ity atra 
kārāšabdo nākarah bhasyadau karasabdasyaiva daršanāt) and sometimes going to 
the extent of calling Ramacandra’s explanation a mistake (e.g. atra padānta ity eva 
vivaksitam jhality etat tu pramádàyátam).! Bhagirath Prasad Tripathi (ibid) further 
reports a whole series of expressions used by Sesakrsna to reject the views of his 
predecessors: 


(1) tad asat, ‘that is not true.’ 

(2) tac cintyam, ‘that needs to be reexamined.’ 

(3) gauravād upeksyam, *[that argument] should be set aside due to its prolixity.” 
(4) tan mandam, ‘that is dumb.’ 

(5) apāstam, "that is set aside.’ 
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(6) parastah, ‘these are refuted.’ 
(7) Asambhavaduktikam, *this statement is not possible.” 
(8) tan na, ‘that is not so.” 
(9) aranyarodanam eva, ‘this is like screaming in the wild.” 
(10) idam ajūānam, ‘this is ignorance.’ 
(11) Anddeyam, ‘this should not be accepted.’ 
(12) patho nākarah, ‘this reading is not found in the original sources.’ 
(13) pramādād āyātam, ‘this has occurred due to a mistake.’ 
(14) ity api na vacyam, ‘one should not say even this.’ 
(15) na tatraptabhasanam pasyamah, ‘we don't see there words of a trustworthy 
person.” 
(16) na yuktam, *this is not justified.” 
(17) cintyaprayojanam, ‘the purpose of this is doubtful.’ 


When one considers Bhattoji Diksita’s criticisms of the views of his predecessors in his 
Praudhamanoramā, one can now agree with view expressed by Bhagirath Prasad Tripathi* 
that in fact Bhattoji Diksita followed in the footsteps of his own teacher Sesakrsna's style and 
practice. I have mentioned earlier that Sesakrsna, in his introductory verses of Prakāša, 
invites his readers to evaluate his words only after taking into account Patafyali’s words 
(phaniprayuktà bhaņitīr vicintya ciram maduktih paribhavaniya //43//. Bhattoji Dīksita's 
Siddhāntakaumudī begins with the benediction: 

munitrayam namaskrtya tad-uktīh paribhāvya ca / 

vaiyakaranasiddhantakaumudtyam viracyate // 


"After saluting the three sages [of grammar], and after considering the explanations of those 
[earlier scholars], the grammatical work Siddhāntakaumudī is being composed.” 


In my previous publications on this subject,’ I have pointed out that the commentators on 
the Siddhantakaumudi interpret the words tad-uktīh paribhāvya as meaning prācām uktih 
tiraskrtya ity arthah ‘having rejected the explanations of the earlier scholars’ and speci- 
fically point to the works of Sesakrsna and Vitthalacarya, namely their commentaries on 
the Prakriyakaumudi of Ramacandra. Among the two meanings of the verb paribhāvayati, 
the meaning ‘to take into account, consider’ is set aside in preference to the meaning ‘to 
defeat, to reject’, indicating how the commentators of Bhattoji Diksita understood his 
treatment of his predecessors. However, when we compare Bhattoji Diksita’s expression 
tad-uktīh paribhāvya ca with Sesakrsna's expression phaniprayukta bhanitir vicintya 
ciram maduktih paribhavantya, we may begin to see a more genuine historical link of 
Bhattoji Diksita to his teacher Sesakrsna. Sesakrsna is saying: ‘After considering the 
words of Patafijali, then one should consider my words.’ Bhattoji Diksita's response to 
this is munitrayam namaskrtya taduktīh paribhāvya ca: "Having saluted the words of the 
three sages, and then having considered/examined the words of those [earlier scholars], I 
am composing the Siddhantakaumudi.' It is as if Bhattoji Dīksita has taken up the 
challenge of his teacher and examined his views in comparison with those found in 
Patafijali's Mahabhasya. Bhattoji Dīksita has borrowed the method and the manner of 
criticism of others from his teacher, but applied it independently to the views of his own 
teacher and other predecessors. 

Bhattoji Diksita generally uses the term prac ‘old, elder’ to refer to Rāmacandra, 
Vitthalācārya and Sesakrsna: 
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(1) ejate kampate iti tu pracam (Sesakrsnanam) vyakhyanam pramadikam eva /, ‘the 
explanation of ejate kampate by the older authority (plural of respect) is 
mistaken.’ 

(2) yat tu vadanti (sesakrsņāh) tac cintyam /, ‘what he [=Sesakrsna, plural of respect] 
says is doubtful.’ 

(3) yac ca ... vyakhyatrbhih (sesakrsnaih) vivrtam, tad etat sarvam pramadikam /, 
‘and what was explained by the commentator [=Sesakrsna, plural of respect], all 
of that is mistaken." 


We should also note two features of Bhattoji Diksita's criticism of his predeces- 
sors. Referring to the views of his teacher Sesakrsna, he always refers to him using the 
word prac in plural, but he uses the singular to refer to the views of Ramacandra and 
Vitthalacarya. This distinction seems important. Bhattoji Dīksita took the freedom to 
disagree with his own teacher, and yet his use of the word prāc in plural shows his 
respect for him, something that he did not feel necessary while referring to other older 
authors. Bhattoji Dīksita also seems to follow the ancient custom of not mentioning 
directly the name of one's own teacher. The second important aspect is that, as best as 
we know, Bhattoji Diksita did not criticize his teacher while he was alive, but 
composed his Praudhamanoramā, including its critique of the views of Sesakrsna, 
only after the death of Sesakrsna. This information is provided to us by Jagannatha, 
who attacks Bhattoji Diksita for being disrespectful to his teacher Sesakrsna.!° 
Jagannatha does not see this act of Bhattoji Diksita, namely his waiting till the 
death of his teacher to criticize his views, as a sign of him being respectful to his 
teacher, but more as a sign of an ungrateful student who turns on his teacher. As I have 
pointed out earlier, Sesakrsna himself criticizes his own predecessors, including 
Ramacandra and Vitthalacarya, using almost the same expressions that Bhattoji 
Diksita has used, but this is not seen by Jagannatha as a transgression on the part of 
Sesakrsna. So Jagannatha's anger at Bhattoji Diksita needs to be placed in some wider 
perspective, and his attack on Bhattoji Diksita may also be motivated by some other 
reasons like Bhattoji Diksita's subsequent acceptance of Appayya Diksita as his 
guru.'' This judgment of mine has the further support of a reference to a citation 
from Jagannātha's commentary Sabdakaustubha šāņottejana, a critique of Bhattoji 
Diksita's Sabdakaustubha: appayyadurgraha vicetitacetanānām āryadruhām ayam 
aham šamaye 'valepān ‘I shall pacify the pride of Bhattoji Dīksita, the traitor to his 
noble teacher, whose consciousness has been numbed by being caught by the evil 
alligator, Appayya Diksita.'!? Thus, it is likely that the anger of Jagannātha, and others 
like Cakrapani, at Bhattoji Diksita was further fanned by a belief that he abandoned 
Šesakrsņa in favour of a new teacher in the form of Appayya Diksita. Bambardekar'” 
further suggests another possible additional motivation for Jagannatha's anger, namely 
the difference between regional affiliations. He suggests that Bhattoji Diksita, 
Šesakrsņa and Jagannātha were Tailanga Brahmins, while Appayya Diksita was a 
Tamil Brahmin. Jagannātha, evidently, did not like Bhattoji Diksita, a Tailanga 
Brahmin accepting a Tamil Brahmin as his Guru, and abandoning his earlier Guru, 
Sesakrsna, a Tailanga Brahmin. Bambardekar!^ believes that this transition of Bhattoji 
Diksita's allegiance from Sesakrsna to Appayya Diksita occurred while Sesakrsna was 
still alive. It is not entirely clear if and when this transition may have occurred. In the 
introduction to his 1933 edition of Sabdakaustubha, Mukund Shastri Puntamkar cites a 
verse that he found in a manuscript of Sabdakaustubha at Government Sanskrit 
College, Sarasvati Bhavan, Banaras!”: 
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nirvisesam aham Sesac sesakrsnam gurum bhaje / 
yo mam asesah Sesoktir visisyaivadhyajigapat // 


«I honor my teacher Sesakrsna, who is not distinct from the great Sesa [= Patafjali], and who 
specifically taught me the entire work of Sesa [= Patatijali].” 


If this verse was indeed composed by Bhattoji Diksita and was part of the 
Sabdakaustubha, then one can make a guess that Bhattoji Diksita was still respectful to 
Sesakrsna while composing his Sabdakaustubha. However, the beginning verses of the 
Sabdakaustubha as found in the printed edition'* do not contain this verse. On the 
contrary, these verses omit any reference to Sesakrsna, while they contain a possible 
negative reference. Introductory verse 4 reads": 

paribhāvya bahūn granthān yo rthah klesena labhyate / 

tam asesam anāyāsād ito grhnita sajjanah // 


*O Good People, May you find here in its entirety without any difficulty the meaning which 
is [otherwise] found only with exertion after consulting many works.” 


My late teacher Pt. Vaman Shastri Bhagwat from Pune explained to me that he and his 
teachers understood the verse as containing an implied critique of Sesakrsna. The expres- 
sion asesam artham not only means ‘the entire meaning’, but it suggests ‘the meaning that 
does not come from Sesa[krsna]." If such an implication was intended by Bhattoji Diksita, 
and read by his readers, then it would appear to provide one more reason for the defenders 
of the Sesakrsna lineage to be angry at Bhattoji Dīksita. Certainly the expression 
paribhāvya in the line paribhavya bahūn granthān does not seem to be negative in itself, 
and yet it could contain an allusion to Sesakrsna's words at the beginning of his Prakasa: 
phaņiprayuktā bhanitir vicintya ciram maduktih paribhavantya. Bhattoji Diksita’s words 
taduktth paribhāvya ca at the beginning of his Siddhantakaumudi certainly seem to refer 
back to Sesakrsna's words. 

The other likely element in the developing feud between the Sesa lineage and Bhattoji 
Diksita's lineage is the Dvaita background of the Sega lineage and the Advaitic back- 
ground of Bhattoji Diksita’s lineage. I have written extensively!" about the Advaitic 
aspect of Bhattoji Diksita and Rangoji Diksita and their disputes with the Madhvas, and 
I shall not go into that discussion here. One may note that the title of Jagannatha's critique 
of Bhattoji Diksita’s Praudha manorama, namely Manoramakucamardana, directly 
reminds one of Appayya Diksita's work Madhvatantramukhamardana designed as a slap 
in the face of the Dvaita system of Madhva. Suffice it to say that Bhattoji Diksita's 
relationship to his teacher Sesakrsna and the response of Sesakrsna's defenders involves a 
number of complex factors, and we have made some inroads in understanding this 
complexity. 

Moving forward in time, the Bhattoji Dīksita lineage contains kinship relations as 
well as Gurušisya relationships. Among the relatives of Bhattoji Diksita who show 
reverence to him are his son Bhānujī Dīksita,'” his brother Rangoji Bhatta,*° Rangoji’s 
son and  Bhattoj  Diksita's nephew Kauņdabhatta,”' Kaundabhatta’s son 
Laksmīnrsimha, and his son Hari Dīksita, as well Bhattoji Diksita's grandson Hari 
Diksita, the son of Vire$vara. All of these individuals have composed adoring saluta- 
tions to Bhattoji Diksita in their works. Among these relatives, Kaundabhatta wrote 
his Vaiyakaranabhüsana to explain Bhattoji Diksita's Vyakaranasiddhantakarika, a 
work expounding semantic and syntactic theories in Sanskrit grammar, while the 
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challenge of defending the Praudha manorama of Bhattoji Diksita against the attacks 
launched by Jagannatha, Cakrapani and others was taken up by Bhattoji Dīksita's 
grandson Hari Diksita, the son of Vīrešvara.”” 


Laksmidhara 


Z N 
Bhattoji Diksita Rangojibhatta 
Z N | 
Bhanuji Viresvara Kaundabhatta 
i l 
Hari Diksita Laksminrsimha 
l 
Hari Dīkşita 


Hari Diksita, Bhattoji Diksita's grandson (and the son of Vīreśvara) was the teacher of 
the famous grammarian Nāgešabhatta, and according to a local Banaras tradition, he was 
also Nāgešabhatta's father-in-law.” As we shall explore next, the relationship between 
Hari Dīksita and Nāgešabhatta is fraught with confusion and we shall briefly review this 
confusing situation. Nāgešabhatta has left a number of works on Sanskrit grammar, 
commentaries, as well as independent works. Among all these works, one sees his fearless 
independence and sharpness of intelligence. For the present, I want to focus on two 
specific works, [Laghu]šabdaratna (LSR) and Brhacchabdaratna (BSR), both commen- 
taries on Bhattoji Diksita’s Praudhamanorama. Until relatively recently, only the LSR was 
widely available in many editions and taught in the traditional Sanskrit Pāthašālās. The 
LSR, on the face of it, is the work of Hari Dīksita, and yet its commentators, including 
Nāgešabhatta's direct disciples Vaidyanatha and Bhairavamišra knew that this was actu- 
ally a work written by Nagesabhatta, but published in the name of his teacher Hari 
Diksita. This is complicated enough, but it was then discovered that in numerous places, 
the author of the LSR rejects someone's views, and Vaidyanatha and Bhairavamišra point 
out that these are rejections of the views of someone named only as mānya 'Respected 
One’. With the publication of the separate text of the BSR, it became clear that this mānya 
is none other than Hari Dīksita, the real author of the BSR. While the relationship between 
these two texts was contested by K.V. Abhyankar and V.L. Joshi for some time, I believe 
that V.L. Joshi has conclusively demonstrated that the BSR is the real work of Hari 
Diksita, and that the LSR is actually the work of Nāgešabhatta, who attributed it to his 
teacher. On the face of it, Nagesabhatta attributing his own work to his own teacher may 
be read as a sign of respect for him, but then how do we account for the fact that this work 
attributed to Hari Dīksita seems to reject the views of Hari Dīksita explicitly seen in the 
BSR? We shall return to this question a little later. Without getting here into the authorship 
controversy, I just want to state that K.V. Abhyankar in all three of his articles argues that 
both of these texts are authored by Hari Diksita, while V.L. Joshi?* argues that the LSR 1s 
the work of Nāgešabhatta, deliberately attributed to Hari Diksita, while the BSR is the 
actual work of Hari  Diksita. Interestingly, Sitaram Shastri who edited the 
Praudhamanoramā with both the BSR and LSR expresses the same view of authorship. 
In general, I agree with the conclusions of V.L. Joshi and Sitaram Shastri.”” Given the 
agreement among all these three scholars that the LSR in many places rejects the views of 
the BSR, their different views on authorship create different dilemmas in accounting for 
this fact. If both the texts were composed by Hari Dīksita as Abhyankar argues, then do 
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we imagine that the LSR 1s a later phase of Hari Diksita's views, where he is openly 
rejecting his own earlier views? Additionally, one would need to assume that this was 
unknown to Nāgešabhatta's disciples Vaidyanātha and Bhairavamisra. If the LSR is a 
work of Nagesabhatta, then his disagreements with the BSR of Hari Diksita show his 
independence of mind, but then why did he deliberately attribute his own work to his 
teacher? What was the intention of Nāgešabhatta in doing this? Here, we have different 
opinions from V.L. Joshi and Sitaram Shastri. We shall return to this disagreement later, 
but first let us return to the BSR of Hari Diksita and briefly review his attitude toward his 
grandfather, Bhattoji Dīksita, and to Bhattoji Diksita's teacher Sesakrsna. 

Hari Diksita's commentary BSR opens with a verse offering salutation to Visņu: 

sesavibhüsanam ide sesasesarthalabhaya / 

datum sakalam abhistam phalam īste yatkrpadrstih // 


‘I offer salutation to [Visnu] whose ornament is the Cosmic Serpent (Sesa) to gain a complete 
(asesa) understanding of Patafijali (sesa). His compassionate gaze is capable of yielding all 
desired rewards." 


While the verse can be read as a salutation of Visnu, it perhaps also has a double- 
meaning referring to Bhattoji Diksita as sesavibhiisana ‘one who is an ornament to Šesa 
[krsna]’ stating the relationship of Bhattoji Dīksita to his teacher Sesakrsna as his *worthy 
disciple’. This implication is in line with Bhattoji Diksita’s own initial verse of the 
Praudhamanorama, where he refers to his teacher (smāram smāram guror girah *constantly 
remembering the words of my teacher") without naming him. Sitaram Shastri proposes a 
different interpretation of the salutation to sesavibhūsaņa. He suggests that the expression 
obliquely refers to Sesa Vīrešvara, who was a teacher of Jagannātha and the son of 
Sesakrsna, who was Bhattoji Diksita's teacher. Hari Diksita was evidently appealing to 
Sesa Vīrešvara attempting to remove the ill will that was generated by Bhattoji Diksita's 
criticism of Šesakrsņa.”* Such oblique respectful references to Sesakrsna or his son Sesa 
Vire$vara by Hari Dīksita suggest that perhaps there was no open break between Bhattoji 
Diksita and his teacher Sesakrsna at least as seen by Bhattoji Diksita and his lineage." But at 
the same time, it is clear that Bhattoji Dīksita took the liberty of criticizing views of his 
teacher, among other older grammarians, while always referring to him with an honorific 
plural (pracam, prāīcah etc.). It appears that even Hari Diksita has not disowned this 
respectful relationship of Bhattoji Dīksita to his teacher. Commenting on Bhattoji Diksita's 
phrase smaram smāram guror girah ‘constantly remembering the words of my teacher,’ Hari 
Diksita says”: sampürna svašāstrādhyayanam ekasmád eva guror iti bodhayitum guror ity 
ekavacanam ‘Bhattoji Dīksita uses the singular guroh “of my teacher" to indicate that he 
acquired his knowledge of this Sastra from only one teacher.’ This is a significant clarifica- 
tion pointing to the fact that Bhattoji Diksita’s lineage coming down to his grandson Hari 
Diksita did not see a break of Bhattoji Diksita from his teacher Sesakrsna. As Hari Diksita 
admits this respectful relationship between Bhattoji Diksita and his teacher Sesakrsna, at the 
same time his goal is to counter the attacks launched by Bhattoji Diksita’s opponents like 
Jagannatha and Cakrapani against the Praudhamanorama ‘prompted by the ignorance of the 
truth” (tattvājňānavaśāt parena kalitān dosān samunmūlayan). Hari Diksita says”: 


Having studied with my teacher Rāmāšrama with devotion the [Praudha]manorama, com- 
posed by my grand-father, the text that contains words with hidden meanings and the text that 
offers delight to the learned, I, Hari Diksita, the son of Vire$vara, propose to explain it by 
reviewing the opinions of Patafjali and uprooting the faults found by others due to their 
ignorance of the truth. 
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How could there not be the desired explanations in the works composed by successful writers 
like Bhattoji Dīksita? I have collected all such explanations and retold them, and just for that 
purpose, may the Wise be pleased after looking at this work of mine. 


These verses of Hari Dīksita clarify the task that he has undertaken with all of its 
complexity. He fully respects and adores the work of his grandfather. Sitaram Shastri 
notes that Hari Dīksita does not express any disagreement with Bhattoji Dīksita in his 
BSR, something that looks like a clear policy he adopted.*° Within the family, there was a 
continuity of studying the works of Bhattoji Dīksita. Assuming Ramasrama as the name 
Bhānuji Diksita, Bhattoji Dīksita's son, assumed after he became a renouncer, the 
Praudhamanorama continued to be studied within the family at least for two more 
generations. During these two generations, there was an understanding that Bhattoji 
Diksita had a respectful relationship to his teacher Sesakrsna, though this was not properly 
understood by critics like Jagannātha and Cakrapāņi, and that Hari Dīksita had to take up 
the challenge of refuting these critiques *born out of ignorance of the truth.” 

Let us now return to the relationship between Hari Dīksita and his disciple 
NageSabhatta. As I have stated earlier, the authorship of the BSR and LSR has been a 
controversial topic. K. V. Abhyankar has claimed that both of these works were composed 
by Hari Dīksita. On the other hand, V.L. Joshi and Sitaram Shastri have, in my opinion, 
conclusively demonstrated that the BSR is the work of Hari Diksita and the LSR is the 
work of Nāgešabhatta, though traditionally attributed to Hari Diksita. Both of these 
scholars have demonstrated that the LSR criticizes the views expressed in the BSR 
without naming Hari Dīksita, and that on many of these occasions, Vaidyanatha's 
commentary Bhāvaprakāša on the LSR points out that the target of Nagesabhatta’s 
criticism is the scholar named Manya ‘Honorable’, which is a reference to Hari Diksita. 

If Abhyankar's view that both the works belong to Hari Diksita were correct, one 
would need to assume some sort of drastic development in the thought of Hari Diksita 
himself, such that his later work (LSR) would criticize his own earlier work (BSR). 
Abhyankar has forcefully expressed this view in three different publications. Abhyankar’! 
explains: ‘We know of some teachers who later changed the views that they had expressed 
in their younger years after they had studied the Śāstra with deeper reflection and 
especially after acquiring students with sharp intellect.’** With this basic argument, 
Abhyankar offers a number of examples. He claims that Kumarila accepted revisions 
suggested by his disciple Prabhakara, and Purusottamadeva initially explained the 
Paribhasas [maxims of interpretation] according to the older understanding, but later on 
rewrote them in such a way that this new reading became acceptable to Nāgešabhatta in 
his Paribhāsendušekhara. Similarly, Rāmašāstrī Godbole often accepted the interpretations 
suggested by his disciple Vāsudevašāstrī Abhyankar. Vāsudevašāstrī himself, in his later 
years, changed the interpretation of the Šrībhāsya that he had given earlier in his 
commentary Samāsokti, after he had reread and reconsidered this text for a long time, 
and we know this from his handwritten notes. Similarly, suggests Abhyankar, after a long 
time had passed since the composition of the Brhacchabdaratna, Hari Diksita himself 
composed different interpretations in many places, or perhaps inserted them in appropriate 
places, and composed his new work — the Laghušabdaratna. 

While Abhyankar has indeed made a believable case, the arguments of V.L. Joshi and 
Sitaram Shastri have been more persuasive to most scholars, and hence most scholars now 
believe that NageSabhatta is the real author of the LSR and he is criticizing the views of 
his teacher expressed in the BSR. Nāgešabhatta does not refer to Hari Diksita as he 
criticizes his views, and we can identify the target as Manya [= Hari Diksita] mainly with 
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the help of the work of Vaidyanatha, a direct disciple of Nāgešabhatta. But then what 
about the attribution of the authorship of LSR to Hari Diksita himself? It now seems clear 
that the work of Nāgešabhatta has been attributed to Hari Diksita. As this attribution of 
Nāgešabhatta's work to Hari Diksita was carried out, some passages implying Hari Dīksita 
to be the author came to be inserted into the text of the LSR. These two passages read*”: 


(1) vistaras tu asmatkrte sabdaratne madantevāsikrte sabdendusekharadau ca 
drastavyah, "The detailed explanation can be seen in our [Brhat]$abdaratna and 
in works like the Sabdendusekhara composed by my student [= Nagesabhatta].’ 

(2) vistaras tu asmatkrte sabdaratne madantevasikrte sabdendusekharadau ca 
drastavyah, "The detailed explanation can be seen in our [Brhat]$abdaratna and 
in the Sabdendusekhara and Maíijüsà composed by my student [= Nāgešabhatta].” 


These two passages are interesting. It is very unusual to see a traditional author referring 
to the works of his own disciple for a vistara ‘a detailed explanation.’** So, I suspect that 
these passages came to be inserted into the work of Nāgešabhatta, after it was attributed to 
Hari Dīksita. Someone is assuming the first person voice of Hari Diksita in these 
passages, and it is not Hari Diksita himself. Who did this switch of authorship, and for 
what purpose? This is an important question. Both V.L. Joshi and Sitaram Shastri assume 
that NageSabhatta himself came to attribute his work to his teacher Hari Diksita. Why 
would he do that? V.L. Joshi expresses some strong views”: ‘The conclusion, therefore, is 
that Hari Diksita wrote the Sabdaratna and Nāgešabhatta the Laghu Sabdaratna. 
Nagesabhatta apparently did not pay much respect to his preceptor, Hari Diksita. He, 
however, does not mention even the name of Hari Diksita in any of his works like the 
Sabdendusekhara, the Paribhāsendušekhara, the Uddyota, the Mañjūşā, etc. In fact 
Nāgešabhatta mentions very often the views and statements from the Sabdaratna of 
Hari Diksita in his own works either to criticize or to support the views of Hari Dīksita, 
but without mentioning his name.* 

I do not see how the evidence justifies Joshi's conclusions. As we have seen, Bhattoji 
Diksita never mentions the name of his teacher while criticizing some of his views, but we 
have seen enough evidence of the continuity of respect for Sesakrsna in the lineage of 
Bhattoji Dīksita, down to Hari Dīksita. In fact, the classical convention says that one 
should not mention one's teacher's name." The motivations that V.L. Joshi reads in 
Nāgešabhatta attributing his own work to his teacher are even more shocking": 
"Nāgešabhatta's motive in assigning his work to his preceptor appears to be selfish. For, 
thereby he establishes a place for his new book in the traditional learning of the Paninian 
system." 

This motivation of selfishness ascribed to Nāgešabhatta seems completely unsup- 
ported by any evidence. Also, if Nāgešabhatta was responsible for the near disappearance 
of Hari Diksita's larger work from the tradition of teaching Pāņini's grammar, as V.L. 
Joshi claims, who was then responsible for the near disappearance of Nage$abhatta's own 
larger works like Brhacchabdendusekhara and the Brhanmafijüsa from the tradition of 
teaching? What seems obvious is that the medium and small size works survived in the 
tradition of teaching, while the larger and the more difficult works were sidetracked. If 
Nage$abhatta attributed this work of his to his teacher to gain respectability, why did he 
not do that for his other works like Sabdendusekhara and Mafijüsà that were evidently 
composed before the composition of Sabdaratna. So selfishness on the part of 
Nāgešabhatta as imagined by V.L. Joshi seems to be not a justifiable conclusion. 
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Another discussion by V.L. Joshi is equally relevant in establishing the relationship 
between Hari Diksita and Nāgešabhatta,** namely that while Hari Dīksita belongs to the 
old school (prac), Nagesabhatta and his disciples belong to the new school (navya). This 
is an important distinction pointing to a fault-line of sorts between the old and the new 
grammarians. While Nāgešabhatta does not mention the name of Hari Dīksita while 
criticizing his ‘old school’ views in his LSR, Vaidyanatha's Bhavapraka$a explicitly refers 
to the criticized views as belonging to Manya ‘Honorable’ [= Hari Diksita]. That the term 
Manya used to refer to Hari Diksita is not merely his nick name, but a sign of real respect 
is indicated by a passage from the Bhāvaprakāša of Vaidyanatha: iti vadanto mānyā 
mānyā eva ‘The scholar Mànya who says this is indeed honorable.'?? Thus, in spite of 
differences of opinion on many details of grammatical issues, real respect for Hari Diksita 
had continued to exist among the disciples of Nāgešabhatta, and hence Joshi's opinion 
that NageSabhatta was selfish and devious in his treatment of Hari Diksita is not likely to 
be valid. If Nagesabhatta’s disciples still respected Hari Dīksita, this could not have 
happened if Nāgešabhatta himself disrespected his teacher. However, the position of 
Hari Diksita in the eyes of Vaidyanatha and others of his generation perhaps points to 
something that is likely to have happened. Hari Diksita is certainly regarded as being 
Manya ‘Honorable’, and yet his views historically belong to the ‘Old School.’ Referring 
to this ambiguous position of Hari Dīksita, in the eyes of his disciple and the grand- 
disciples, Sitaram Shastri seems to suggest a new motivation for the attribution of LSR to 
Hari Diksita [my translation from Sanskrit]^?: 


For a long time, there was a raging debate with the grammarians of the Old School. It is as if 
to declare his own uncommon skill in Sastric debates and expertise in producing novel works, 
and not seeing that kind of skill in debate among those who were engaged in arguments 
refuting or defending works like the Siddhanta-Kaumudi and Praudhamanorama, and not 
being satisfied with those arguments, Nāgešabhatta himself composed a distinctive commen- 
tarial work containing a myriad of stronger arguments and refutation of all other debaters, and 
to declare his own teacher's, Hari Diksita's, distinctive skill in grammatical argumentation, he 
presented it in front of the learned as a composition of his teacher. Having done that, in the 
gatherings of scholars when the occasion arose to refute the lose arguments in the 
Brhacchabdaratna, Nāgešabhatta explained that these were not the final conclusions of our 
teacher, but that our teacher offered these explanations only because he wanted to be within 
the limits of the Old School.*! The true nature of his own final conclusions and opinions may 
be seen in this work [= LSR] which he composed later. In this work, satisfactory answers are 
already provided to all the concerns and objections that you may have raised, or those that 
you may raise in future, or those that are even possible. Declaring this, Nāgešabhatta achieved 
the true goal of being a disciple [chatra = *one who holds an umbrella to cover the faults of 
one's own teacher'] and not only protected the grown vine of unblemished fame of the 
Diksita lineage, but made it blossom and fruitful. Though this work, the Laghušabdaratna, is 
'small' (laghu) in name, it is heavy (guru) with the essence of the Šāstra, and hence 
respectable. All the learned scholars, friendly, opposing, neutral, or uncommitted they may 
be, saw in this text the arguments of critics of Manoramā such as Cakrapāņidatta, Panditaraja 
Jagannatha, Ramakrsnasüri, Mauni etc. being torn into pieces with counter-arguments that are 
stronger and amazing to the mind. They also saw in this text the skillful and attractive defense 
of Manoramā not found elsewhere, and then accepting the distinctive skill and scholarship of 
Hari Dīksita, all the learned people were surprised and silenced. 


While this account given by Sitaram Shastri reads like a fascinating historical fiction, and 
the events as narrated may not have happened in that form in reality, this narrative 
probably captures the essential reason for which either Nagesabhatta and/or his disciples 
like Vaidyanatha and Bhairavamišra attributed this work to Hari Dīksita, knowing full 
well that its real author was none other than Nage$abhatta. This is clear from the 
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benedictory verse of Vaidyanatha's Bhavapraka$a where he salutes his Guru who com- 
posed Sabdaratna and [Sabda]indusekhara."? This Guru can be none other than 
Nāgešabhatta. The best assumption is that NageSabhatta and his disciples belonged to 
the New School of Sanskrit grammar, navya as they called themselves in their works and 
occasionally brought in the logical style of Navyanyaya in their own works. Calling 
Nāgešabhatta's teacher Hari Diksita by the respectful term Manya, they indicated that they 
respected his person, and yet found him to be an adherent of the Old School, and were 
compelled to reject some of his views representing that Old School. However, perhaps 
after Hari Diksita passed away, and this is merely my guess, they wished to bring Hari 
Diksita's memory as a founder of their tradition to its full promise by pretending to claim 
that at his heart, Hari Diksita was in agreement with the New School ideas that they were 
propagating. To achieve this goal, Nagesabhatta attributed his own New School work 
Laghušabdaratna to his teacher Hari Diksita, which created a useful fiction that Hari 
Diksita himself finally abandoned the Old School that he represented in the BSR, his 
earlier work, and that he finally became a founding proponent of the New School, to 
which his disciple Nagesabhatta belonged. Thus, the attribution of authorship of the LSR 
to Hari Diksita brought him, most likely posthumously, into the New School as its 
projected founder. This seems to me to be a more probable explanation. 


Notes 


1. O'Hanlon (2010). 

2. Deshpande (2011). 

3. Sheldon Pollock (2007). I thank Professor Rosalind O’Hanlon for suggesting that I place the 
specific discussion of the relationships among grammarians within a wider socio-historical 
context. Some of the ideas in the paragraphs mentioned afore are a result of my communica- 
tions with her. 

4. kalyanasya tanūdbhavasya nrpateh kalyanamürtes tatah 

kalyanim matim ākalayya visamagrantharthasamvittaye / 
krsņam sesanrsimhasüritanayam sriprakriyakaumudi- 
tīkām kartum asau visesavidusam prityai samdjijnapat //35// 
tasmād vīravarān mahīsamukutālamkāracūdāmaņeh 
prapyajfiam suciram vibhāvya ca hrdi jyotir nrsimhabhidham / 
santosdya visesya bhasyavidusam bodhāya durmedhasam 
vyakhyamy akarasaksikam suvisadam tam prakriyakaumudim //37 
kificitpürvanibaddhasiddhavacanopanyasadaksah param 
paurvāparyavirodhabodhavidhurā drstaksaragrahinah / 
kim tair vaktrbhir atra yah svavibhavair uddüsya pürvam parā- 
nuktam vakti param chinatti visamam vyākhyāty asau durlabhah //38// 
prācām sūcitasūcitārthagahane vācām prapance 'dya nas 
cetas cancalatavimohavidhuram cintām ciram cumbati / 
kamam kintu nirastavistaram iha prastutya mūlam sisu- 
trāsān nyāsi mayā mitam hitam ihanuktam viviktam ca yat //39// 
dustarkakarkasadhiyam vidusam mitoktyā 
nihsesadosaparisosam rte na tosah / 
hantabhinandati na mandamatir bahüktau 
tat kena vāņi karavāņi janānuvrttim //40// 
katicid uddhatanirbharamatsarah 
katicid atmavacahsrutisalinah / 
ahaha ke pi niraksarakuksayas 
tad iha samprati kam prati me sramah //41// 
mátsaryam utsārya tathāpi cāryair 
ācāryahārdam sujanair vicārya / 
phaniprayuktà bhaņitīr vicintya 
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ciram maduktih paribhāvanīyā //43// 
bhāsyādisu nyāyasiddham artham asritya siddhavat / 

vyākhyāsye kaumudīm nyāyān nanu sambaddham ākarāt //44// 
vahnau suvarņam iva yat parisodhya sabda- 

lamkāranāmani maya vihite nibandhe / 
uddhrtya sāram idamiyam ihopabaddham 

siddhantasuddhivibubhutsujananurodhat //45// 
Pages ‘i’ and T. 
Page ‘i’. 
Bhagirath Prasad Tripathi, introduction to Prakriya-Kaumudi, vol. 1: p. ‘au’. 
Ibid, p. ‘am’. 
Deshpande, Bhattoji Diksita's Perceptions, 179—180. 
The beginning of Jagannatha’s Manoramakucamardini (p. 1) reads: 

laksmikantapadambhojam pranamya sreyasam padam / 

pauditendro jagannāthah syati garvam gurudruham // 
iha khalu kecin  nikhilavidvanmukutamanimayükhamalalalitacaranakamalanam gīrvāņa- 
gurugauravagrasamamsalamahimamanditakhandamahimandalanam šesāvatamsānam šrī- 
krsnakhyapanditanam cirāyārcitayoh padukayoh prasādād asaditasabdanusasanas tesu 
ca pāramešvaram padam prayātesu kalikālavasamvadī bhavantas tatrabhavadbhir 
ullāsitam prakriyaprakasam asayanavabodhanibandhanair düsanaih svayam nirmitayam 
manoramayam ākulyakārsuh / sā ca prakriyaprakasa krtam pautrair akhilasastram- 
ahārņavamanthācalāvamānamānasānām asmadguru viresvarapanditanam tanayair düsità api 
svamatipariksartham punar asmābhir api niriksyate / 
Bhattoji Diksita honors Appayya Dīksita in the following verse: 

appayyadīksitendrān asesavidyagurün aham vande / 

yatkrtibodhabodhau vidvadavidvadvibhājakopādhī // 
This verse is quoted by Bambardekar, Bhattojidiksitajfiatinirnaya, 352, as occurring in Bhattoji 
Diksita’s Tantra siddhāntadīpikā. One wonders if the expression asesavidya obliquely refers to 
“Vidya not obtained from Šesakrsņa.” 
Bambardekar, Bhattojidiksitajnatinirnaya, 343, footnote 1. 
Bhattojidtksitajnativiveka, 347. 
Bhattojidīksitajūātiviveka, 346—7. 
Sabdakaustubha, Vol. I, Introduction, 1. This verse has been discussed also by Bambardekar, 
Bhattojidiksitajfiatinirnaya, 191. Jim Benson (on p. 8, of his unpublished work ‘The Visama- 
padavyākhyā: Nàgesabhatta's Commentary on the Sabdakaustubha’) points out: ‘The verse was 
brought to public attention by Mukunda Punatamakara, who quotes it in his introduction to the 
Sabdakaustubha as occurring in an old manuscript of the Sabdakaustubha in the 
Sarvasvatībhavana Library. I have also seen it recorded in an ‘old-appearing’ Telugu manu- 
script of the Sabdakaustubha in the Madras Government Oriental Library. It also appears in a 
manuscript of the Sabdakaustubha in the Chandra Shum Shere collection in the Bodleian 
Library. Benson gives a slightly different reading of the first line of this verse: nirvisesam 
mahāsesāc chesakrsgnam aham bhaje. 


. Vol. I, edited by Gopal Shastri Nene and Mukund Shastri Puntamkar, 1. 
17. 
18. 


Ibid, 1. 
Deshpande (2011). 
At the beginning of his commentary Vyakhyasudha on Amarasimha's Amarakoša, Bhanuji 
Diksita offers salutation to his father Bhattoji Diksita and calls him Guru: 

ballavivallabham natvà gurum bhattojidīksitam / 

amare vidadhe vyakhyam munitrayamatanugam // 
Bhanuji Diksita is also said to have composed Manoramavilasa in defense of his father’s 
Praudhamanorama, but this work is known only from its citations. 
In the concluding verses of his Advaitacintamani, 75, Rangojibhatta pays homage to Bhattoji 
Diksita, calls him his Guru, and says that by the grace of the holy feet of his Guru, he has 
produced a summary of his Guru’s work Tattvaviveka: 

vāgdevī yasya jihvāgre narinarti sada muda / 

bhattojibhattasamjnam tam gurum naumi nirantaram // 

gurunam caraņāmbhojakypayā 'yam maya krtah / 

srimattattvavivekabdheh sāroddhāro maya krtah // 
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Kaundabhatta offers a salutation to his uncle Bhattoji Diksita in the initial verses of his 
Brhadvaiyakaranabhüsana: 

vāgdevī yasya jihvāgre narīnarti sadā mudā / 

bhattojidīksitam aham pitrvyam naumi siddhaye // 
Kaundabhatta’s son Laksminrsimha composed an Advaitic commentary Abhoga on 
Kalpataru, itself a commentary on Bhāmatī of Vacaspatimisra, and takes a great pride in 
referring to himself as = sriman-mahidhara-kula-jaladhi-kaustubha-kondubhatta- 
mahopādhyāya-tanūbhava in the colophons of his work, 952, glorifying his long lineage. 
Further, Laksminrsimha's son Hari Diksita composed an Advaitic work Brahmasūtravrtti 
where he respectfully cites Bhattoji Diksitas’s Tattvakaustubha: vistaras tu tattvakaustubhe 
drastavyah, 162. This Hari Diksita also composed an Advaitic commentary Bālānandinī on 
the Sivagità. In the benediction of this work (Sivagità, 1), Hari Diksita refers to a work of 
Bhattoji Diksita (bhattojidiksitakrtim), and further refers to a Bhattojidiksittyavyakhyana 
(ibid. 167; The New Catalogus Catalogorum lists (XVI, 121) a work titled 
Bhattojibhatttya, while Oppert, Lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 392, lists a manuscript of 
Bhattojidiksitiya found at the Šankarācārya Matha at Kumbhaghonam). This commentary 
of Hari Diksita criticizes the views of the Madhvas, 125-6, and 166, in ways that seem to 
echo Bhattoji Diksita’s Tattvakaustubha. Thus the Advaitic lineage of Bhattoji Diksita was 
also continued by his family members for three or four generations. 
Hari Diksita calls himself Vaire$varih, the son of Vīrešvara. There is some confusion regarding 
whether Vire$vara and Bhānujī were two different sons of Bhattoji Dīksita, or whether 
Vīrešvara was just another name of Bhānujī. Hari Diksita also composed a work 
Kaustubhaprakāša commenting on Bhattoji Diksita's Sabdakaustubha, and Hari Diksita's 
teacher and Bhattoji Dīksita's son Bhānuji [= Rāmāšrama] composed Manoramāvilāsa in 
defence of Bhattoji Dīksita's Praudhamanoramā. These two works are known only from their 
citations. 
Bambardekar, Bhattojidiksitajfiativiveka, 250, cites a letter from the Banaras Pandit Narayan 
Shastri Khiste (dated 2 August 1938), where Khiste reports that according to local oral history 
handed down by the tradition, Hari Diksita's daughter was married to his disciple 
Nāgešabhatta, and that Hari Diksita also gifted his residence to him. 
V.L. Joshi, in his introduction to his edition of the Praudhamanorama with [Brhat]sabdaratna 
and in his article of 1980. 
Also see: Rosane Rocher for her judicious review of V.L. Joshi's edition of the Sabdaratna of 
Hari Diksita. She agrees with his conclusion that the LSR is the work of Nāgešabhatta and the 
BSR is the work of Hari Diksita. Subsequently, Bronkhorst, Tradition and Argument, 188—9, 
has reviewed the arguments presented by Sitaram Shastri and V.L. Joshi, and he agrees with 
their conclusion that the LSR is the work of Nagesabhatta. 
Sitaram Shastri, Introduction to his edition of Praudhamanorama, 16: tathā caivam 
[sesavibhüsanapadena] šlesenātra bhagavatah srivisnoh sesaviresvarasya ca paramarsah 
tatkopopasamanaya tatprasadasiddhaye ca haridīksitena vihitah /. Sitaram Shastri attributes 
this interpretation to his own teacher. 
A similar conclusion can perhaps be drawn from a benedictory verse in Kaundabhatta’s 
Brhadvaiyakaranabhüsana (p. 1): 

asesaphaladataram bhavabdhitarane tarim / 

sesāsesārthalābhārtham prārthaye sesabhtisanam //2// 
This verse is also playing on the word Sesa in a way similar to Hari Diksita's verse discussed 
earlier. The same verse also occurs in Kaundabhatta’s abbreviated work Vaiyākaraņabhūsaņasāra, 
3-4. In his Introduction to the edition of Vaiyākaraņabhūsaņasāra, 23, Ananta Shastri Phadke 
expresses the same opinion about these verses coming from Kaundabhatta and Hari Diksita: 
bhattojidiksita | vyatiriktakaundabhattaharidiksitaprabhrtibhih sesanamaskarah na spastatayā 
krtah kintu dvyarthabodhakamangalacaranaslokena /. 
Praudhamanorama, edited by V.L. Joshi, 1. 
gūdhoktigrathitām pitamahakrtam vidvatpramodapradām 

bhaktyadhitya manoramām nirupamād rāmāsramāt sadguroh / 
tattvajfíanavasat pareņa kalitān dosan samunmūlayan 

vyacaste harir esa tām phaņimatāny ālodya vairesvarih //2// 
bhaftojidiksitamukhaih krtibhih krtesu 


granthesv ami kimu na santi samīhitārthāh / 
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yat sankalayya kathitā iha tāvataiva 

tusyantu matkrtim imam avalokya dhirah //3// 

It is interesting to note the similarity in Hari Diksita saying that Bhattoji Diksita's 
opponents criticized him due to their ignorance of the truth (tattvajnanavasat) and in 
Jagannatha saying that Bhattoji Diksita found faults with his teacher's work due to his lack 
of understanding the intention of his teacher (asayanavabodha). 

See: Sitaram Shastri's Introduction to his edition of Praudhamanoramā, 27: na tu kutracid api 
taih praudhamanoramāyāh sāksāt khandanam tadviruddhavyakhyanam api và samapadi / api 
tu pitamahacaranoktisu visista adara eva taih sarvatra pradarsiti granthasyasyanusilanena 
parijfayate / 

Abhyankar, ‘Laghusabdaratnakarta’, 13. 

pürvavayasi pratipāditānām matanam  drdhacintanena  sastrabhyasena — visesatah 
sutiksnabuddhiyuktasisyalabhena parivartanam kurvāņāh suviditāh kecin mānyā guravah / 
pūrvam tu noktamadhunāpi noktam iti vākyam katham vyakhyeyam iti manasi cintām 
kurvantah kumārilabhattāh pūrvam tunā uktam adhunā apinā uktam iti svasisyena 
prabhakarena sūcitam padávadharanam sapady eva svīcakruh / purusottamadevā api 
purvacaryanam paribhāsāpātham prācīnamatena vyākhyāya carame vayasy anyathā 
paribhāsāpātham lilikhur yo nāgesabhattena svakrtau paribhāsendusekhare parigrhītah / 
tathaiva rāmašāstriguravo naikavāram svašisyair vasudevasastribhih sūcitam artham 
svikrtavantah / vāsudevašāstriņas ca samāsoktitīkāvām pratipāditam artham sudirghakalam 
sribhasyagranthapathanena punah punah parisilanena ca bahusu sthalesu carame vayasy 
anyathā pratyapadayan iti tatkrtābhyas tippaņībhyo hastalikhitabhyo jndyate / evam ca 
brhacchabdaratna praņayanānantaram bahutithe kale gate svayam eva tatra tatra sthalesv 
anyathā vyakhyanam vibhāvya tad yathestam yathocitam vā ntah pravesya svayam eva 
laghusabdaratnam haridiksitah praninyur ity eva yuktam vaktum / 

V.L. Joshi, Introduction to his edition of Praudhamanorama, 106. Abhyankar, in all three 
articles of his, takes these two passages as genuine and as evidence that this is the work of 
Hari Diksita. 

Also see: Sitaram Shastri's Introduction to his edition of Praudhamanorama, 38: svasisyaracitanam 
sabdendusekharadinam api svaracitabrhacchabdaratnagrantha sāmyena svagranthe smaranam 
guror haridiksitasya na bhavati svābhāvikam / bharatiyaparamparayam na hi kascid api guruh 
svagranthesu vyākhyātebhyah padārthebhyo py adhikam bubhutsūn svasisyagranthavalokanaya 
prerayan $ruto nāpi drstas ca / 

V.L. Joshi, Introduction to his edition of Praudhamanoramā, 159. 

There is a widely cited traditional verse of unknown Smrti-origin which lists individuals whose 
names one should not mention: 

ātmanāma guror nama nāmātikypanasya ca / 

Sreyaskamo na grhniyat jyesthapatyakalatrayoh // 

V.L. Joshi, Introduction to his edition of Praudhamanorama, 160-1. 

V.L. Joshi, ‘Authorship of the Laghušabdaratna”, 118. 

Praudhamanorama, ed. by V.L. Joshi, 278. 

Sitaram Shastri [Intro to his edition of Praudhamanorama, 23-4]: bhattanagesah bahoh 
kalaj jarathair mahāvaiyākaraņair | vivardhyamáne vādāhave | àtmano — vaisistyam 
ananyasādhāraņam šāstrārthakaušalam granthanirmāņapātavam khyāpayitum iva 
siddhāntakaumudī-praudhamanoramā-khaņdana-maņdanakartrņām uktipratyuktisu tadrsam 
gambhīram vādavaidusyam anavalokya tābhir atusyan praudhamanoramām | adhikrtyapy 
ātmanā viracitam drdhatarakalpanākotīvutam nirastasakalavādijanā bhimatam vilaksaņ- 
avyākhyānasamanvitam laghusabdaratnanāmadheyam visistam ekam grantham svaguror 
haridiksitasya vyākaraņašāstrasambandhi vilaksaņam visistam vākpātavam khyāpayitum 
haridīksitanirmitatvenaiva vidusam purah samupasthāpya sāstrārthasabhāsu vidvatsamavaye 
parair brhacchabdaratnokta slathayuktinam khaņdanāvasare 'nāyam asmadgurūņām antimah 
siddhantah, yato brhacchabdaratne tu bahutra taih prācīnānurodhenaivettham vyakhyatatvat, 
asmadguruvaryair nirdhāritānām svasiddhāntānām matopamatānām ca vāstavikam svarūpam 
tu anantaram tair nirmite laghusabdaratne eva sarvair vilokyatām, yatra bhavadbhir 
upasthapitanam upasthapayisyamananam sambhāvitānām ca tarkanam āksepāņām ca 
samādhānam pürvameva vihitam tatraiva rājate ity evam udghusya ca nijam vāstavikam 
chātratvam sādhayan na kevalam raraksa dīksitakulavirūdha vaidusyavimalakīrtivallarīm api 
tu tām puspitām saphalām ca vyadhāt / nāmnā laghuny api šāstrasāraguruņy ata eva 
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mahanīyesmin | laghusabdaratnagranthe | cakrapanidatta-panditarajajagannatha-ramakrsnasüri- 
mauni-mandādisakalamano ramālocakavidusām | drdhataratarkasahitabhis | cetascamatkrtikara- 
bhih khandasah kytā vāco nyatrānanubhūtam hrdayagrahi manoramoktimaņdanapātavam ca 
vilokya mitrāryudāsīnamadhyasthāh sarve'pi vidvāmso — haridiksitasya visistam | vaidusyam 
angīkurvanta ascaryacakitah stabdhavākprasarās cābhūvan / 

41. Interestingly, this explanation matches very closely what Vaidyanātha points out in his 
Bhāvaprakāša on numerous occasions that the views expressed by Mānya [= Hari Dīksita] 
are in pursuance of the Old School (pracam anurodhena), see: V.L. Joshi's edition of the 
Praudhamanorama, 278—93. The term anurodha implies that Hari Diksita was almost obliged 
by the family tradition to continue to defend the views of Bhattoji Dīksita, hinting at the 
possibility that he may have held some views critical of the Old School, which he did not 
express in public, but expressed them to his disciple Nāgešabhatta privately. This agrees with 
Abhyankar's suggestion discussed earlier that Hari Dīksita may have changed his views in later 
years, and that these changed views are represented in the LSR composed by Nagesabhatta, but 
attributed to Hari Diksita. 

42. gurum natvā sraye baddhasabdaratnendusekharam / 
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